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COMPiUuICATION SKILLS VOli TiU: AGL OF A^UAiaUo 

We are told in tlie musical, HAIH , that this is the A^^e of 
Aquarius when peace will guide the, planets aud love v/ill steer 
the staa:s. This prophetic stateinexit , .to which many of oia-^ 
students subscribe, pretty well~surns up their attitude toward 
school and society. They reject war, hypocrisy, uraiecessary 
conventions, inrrin^ements on freedom, things material, and 
not being treated with respect. In many diverse and subtle 
ways they ax^e a nev; and different g;roup than v/e have previously 
encountered in school*. 

Today's student in the Age of Aquarius is an individual 
v;ith gi^eatly enlarged horizons, having seen and heard much 
more of the world than his predecessors of the " last generation. 
His framework for viewing the woi*ld and society may be awkward, 
superficial /inaccurate and complex, but, nonetheless, it is* 
new and different. Pie is able to identify with great masses 
of other young people v/ith whom he is eager to conform. 
He has different prestige figures, is impatient with messages 
that do not say anything, requires a mutual understanding of 
objectives, desires an understanding of the context from which 
others speak and the ability to speak to that context. He 
wishes to be heard and un.derstood. He is overflowing with 
experiences, impressions, attitudes that need to be expressed. 
He races tiirough a series of fads from language to haircuts 
in demonstrating freedom from rigid cultural, intellectual, 
aesthetic and behavioral tradition. Since he passively 
consumes two to four hours of tel.evision each day, he 
desperately needs to talk things out, to get it together, 
to develop deep concepts and " linguistic labels to attach 
to them. While, in many v;ays the student in the Age of 
Aquarius is a powerful, challenging and different person, 
he still requires a teacher to guide and give order to his 
expei^iences. 
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Tae toachei^ for the Af.e of Aou-riuf?^ thrroforei laust have a 
nev; hixz filled v/ith iuventivcnosc and Ciit3iUniar;ri, and mist* 
rocpoct the {;rent inflxicnce of tho world outnido the claon- 
room toward infjpiring tho stuJf^nt^s curiosity about intclloc^ual 
matters. ITe must be able to capitalize on this aiid give it 
ort%'ini::atio;i. He v/ill undcrctnnd the coiipetition of raaoa 
nedia and be able to givo difection^ not directions. Ko 
muot bo a tericher who is also b student. He understands 
that respor3;^e is a function of the v/hole personalitji that 
active participation increases ler'aminn^ that an individual 
will choose the rnessaKC that will rev;avd him and that is 
accoosiblc^ that variety ia better than a single method of 
instntction. Ho has achieved a nev level of profoGeiOBal 
sif.nif icance^ is emancipated from being aeroly a pfesentor 
of information and blue pencil surgeon. He is not ;JuBt 
English teacher, but ratlier^ language specialist , coamimica-- 
tion artist, dynamic curriculum development ax^ecialist for 
the Age of Aquarius. 

The demands of this age, research knowledge about the 
acquisition and control of language, and linguistic discoveries 
have fostered a burgeoning Interest in spoken conmunicatioa* 
This subject or skill, however, has heretofore, been a 
neglected part of the curriculxim on the secondary level 
and almost non-existent on the elementary level - even 
though in every listing of language arts speaking and 
listening are included. 



Until Gut/enberg, oral langua^o was the primary means of 
communication. Greek oratory and drara were meant to be 
delivered orally and were done so until they were rendered 
silent by print. Christianity, the morality play and news 
were all spread by the oral language medium. In the Age 
of Aquarius, roots of t;hj.n oral tradition are still to be 
found. 
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Foetrv ir^ r/ :in Vci:t comni)ni cted ox\nlly; soci.Dl {.';ri evnnces 
nrc nri^ue-fi Mirourrh f nco-to-f ^ce confrontation; Aunt Tilly in 
G nclpr.torj nf." state u::u.nl'ly comprehcn^lrs better whnt is Eciid 
over the telephone as wo "lower the coot of loving" than what 
iG wx^ittcn in s letter^ For many, n more satiofying religious 
exporiencG occiirs with ornl participation. Wo select our 
notional loaders more on the bnois of what they say r\nd how 
they SRy it than on the basis of wh^it they write. We are 
much more cperkerr nnd listf.^nors than we are readers and 
writers. From the cry of Neanderthal xlari to the shouts 
of angry revolutionnries in the street to the seductive 
whinpers fron Mndi.^on Avanue, oral l^n^;:uago is a highly 
effective medium for communicoting and getting a response^ 
Oral lanf^unge was not only the original kind of hiLnaa 
cocmunication but continues to be the moot commonly used 
for giving instructions ^ for change ^ for action* 

This^ however I is also an ago of melancholy trends. Kids 
are toad off J Far too many have needs which are not being 
met toy existing curricular offerings in English and language 
arts* Research findings go largely unheeded and are often 
relegated to a spot on the library shelf to gather dust* 
Too many students move through their school careers without 
assimilating the skills they urgently need for this new^ 
different and oral world* The fluids easy^ knowledgable 
command of the language which they hare every right to 
expect V they rarely receive* All children suffer because 
of this^ and as usual « the poor^ disadvantaged children 
suffer most. Environmental deprivation and linguistic 
deprivation usually go hand-in-hand. Many social and 
vocational doors are closed to the linguistically-handi* 
capped student who uses so little of the potential of 
his language • 
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::ir.ir:y rc-:c:olfi re : re. o:.t :» :*oi':ui d::blo obr,tacIc to the devejopment 
of VvW iHur^Vi: V : ,:v.CT' 1' <jz^ tt.c riMiout in the Ai:o of Aquarius. 
At tV.iii juncta^L in c :>tu'.:y^ it iiy r:cr:cssary i'or every 

lai;f':i3cJf;c? luaciic.^' t: dcvoJu:^ ijev; attitudes; » now uiiderstimdingG 
and a new cornira tr;.ent to tui; vootini.; out of tiaie-wactini;?; activities* 

A:aon£: the Vioro virnble lont iinoni re of t}^e effectiveness of 
liui(7aai;;e i:rorra:.:i: c^re the scurui; attained by students on 
stanoardir.cJ icslr.. Por years we have been ucing these 
in^truronts t^ no: Gi^re the effectiveness of language leaj?ning 
and Xncn to strear. jupils into x^ronraias which have life-long 
consequences. 

A review of State Assessiaent and Iowa Test results indicate 
that raany of these students do not attain scores reflective 
of conipetence in the lant'iuape skills being measured. The 
skills of inference which constitute a major part of the reading 
segment of these tests axe skills which receive little attention 
in cost classrooms. *hen literal comprehension receives the 
major emphasis^ as is true in most reading programs^ the 
important reasoning skills which will be measured on the 
standardi2ed tost are neglected. Neglected because it is 
assumed that these skills wiil be learned incidentally* 
Neglected because most of the time is devoted to the simpler 
skills of acquiring subject matter. The skills of problem 
solving, speaking <'ind listening have long been listed among 
language arts objectives but not always achieved* 

When probed deeply » meagerness of verbal expression and 
depressed intellectual functioning are two facets of the 
sa^e problem. There is a relationship between language 
proficiency arid the ability to think, and between spoken 
language competence aiid reading competence. Today, subject 
matter, while re:jpectecl , does not sustain. Students need an 
arena, a icrum for tne exchange of ideas and analysis of 
information. 
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T)iO i f^ v I nr^t-^'T O'Tit n v^f ruia by th-^nnolveo hnvo little v?.»li<lity 
until the 5':i/':T:i ^t -.ro b'^lr^ mo-^'^'^Jrnd rre al:;o tijo skillo 
being tpii ht^ Tnir- ^ r? no-*; to zny that the tost sho\:ld dictr-te 
the curriculum but rnther th-^t th*? curriculuiv provide training 
in the bronc3o:^t cUnonnion of lnn[';unge so that the conpctencioc 
beinc r.ssessed n^o n\no thoce in which the student haG had an 
opportunity to pp.rticipnte ^nd practice. 

Altogether too often inference is disregarded in tccLChinc in 
f nvor of outcomes which ^ire easier to descri^ and to measure • 
Eeadinp:, for instance, i? really a thought-, etting process* 
The development of mochnnicnl proficiency Ixi uhe recognition 
of the printed word is not enough. By the drowing of 
reasonpMe inferences from inforrantion and by distinguishing 
nniong interpretations xvhich are entirely supported by the 
data, partly supported, irrelevant, probably falB6, and 
entirely false, this skill may be reinforced* 

Students learn hovr to use lanf^u^.ge and that it vorke, with 
little or no understandinr^ of why it produces results* In 
drawing conclusions about a given problem^ they usually 
evaluate the conclusions reached by others who hare studied 
the problem* Unquestionably, the pupil does original thinking 
on a given issue less frequently than he chooses aisong the 
conclusion?; of others* 

To use oral sources effectively, the pupil should understand 
the "if-then" approach, the conditions under which indirect 
argument leads to valid conclusions, etc* It is not enough 
fo* the pupil to recogni?:e the forms of argument which are 
intellectually honest, he should be able also to recognize 
those v/hich are dishonest, propaganda, etc* 
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"one fun^"* '^•'^^nt p-in^ir^<>n unclcrlyinr; Icf icnl thinkin^; incitruction 
follov;. v^tr.^^nls f;hoiil(l ovi^once* 

1. V.nov;!^ oriro of ^:he • rinciples undorlyinc the 
frronpinr; nnd ordering of v/ords. 
(Try to nodifj conventionnl forms of sontonceo, 
exorcinen^ v;ritton inf orniEtion» etc. oo that 
rote lenrnlng is less likely to provide the 
"correct" rmsv^er. ) 

2. roaliration of the lof-ical iraplications of 
related it'^eas or prorositionc. 
(List a number of r.imple propositions end ask 
students to state the converse and the inverse 
for each* Then record the truth or falsity of 
the propofrition. i,e, ^ Proposition: All elephants 
are large aninols# Converse: All large animals 
are elephants. Inverse: All animals that are not 
elephants nre not Inrge. The converse and inverse 
are either both true or both false.) 

3* recognition and formulation of assumptions underlying 
an argument. 

(If a conclusion follows logically froa certain 
arsijunptionsi then one either accepts the conclusion 
or rejects che assumption. In stating arguments, 
some acceptable proofs should be mixed with unaccept- 
able proofs.) 

4. understanding of coherent logical sequence. 

(Present numbered statements of a story or problem 
and rsl: students to organize them logically.) 
To develop relational thinking skill, students should be able to« 

1. recognize relationships 

(Prob^'em situations may be presented end the students 
asl-:ed to discuss factors on which the result depends. « 
hnrlyzB true or fnlse statements. • Insufficient or 
unneeded df^ta mny be presented. Students determine 
hov; much is enough.) 
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(;j1;:('iu:^> t v :;.ut lu^.;* I vi:» i iil el lectual ineritj:^ o!* a 

] icL;:ri^ . icti:^: v;ar, a».iveiM a.r.ci:*ai:ts , etc.) 
5>. ai:5;('Ciale uoi'do vita fituatioi.s 

(Der.ci'ibc a 5\i^jatioi; in wii: ch the word, "obsequious", 

rriirr.t be uj.H'vi.) 
4. recOf_;:.izo the iniL'u^io of a vcrd in context. 

(The prodvct of A;] laid t it; l,llGO 

rtithin tiit* 01^:^1 ia:.{:^af:e f i-a :ev;or]: the student has the opportunity 
to anal;/::'.e, nyr.thosize , ci r.cri.-runatf? , compare, (';;enerolize about a 
variety ui' oxperieiicor-. lio hour rhould pass during the school day 
v;ithoui per: i ttii:c the rtujer.t nn opj ortunity to en/^af^e in 
reflective tiiir^anr and to r^^T^ticipate in an oral languaco 
activity. Ir, Ler:nc' of developint" }ji[^;}ier intellectual skills, 
2)articipati jn is clearly superior to spectatorship. 

Tlie concern thus far in thii; discussion with the needs of students 
in a new a^e. To complete the picture it is necessary to consider 
new curriculuxii ein])hases and new devices to make language teaching 
more productive. There are many prospects in this area and the 
followinf: is offered as one plan for involving students K-1? in 
oral language activities which also provide opportunity for 
instruction in thinking. 



Implicit in this plan are the following assumptions: 

1. Oral language is vital to thinking and to reading 
and writing. 

?. Mass media have created a new and different society. 
5. The natxu^e of the student being taught is different. 
-^4. The role of the teacher is in need of modification. 
5. Kew tools and teciuiiques are needed to improve oral 
language teaching and to increase learning. 
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:rjt'rL\. :^^e^•c!/.^^ ri curricuiura derirn banec^ on the 
c- > :.r:u:;.ic:ul. vehicle cf lii:tt'ni and *s;"CcJ:i:.f:« It recoi;:rii/>es 
the exir.tv^r/: ii:.t;-.il^;l.ic »::'H'ter.ce of f;tudents when they enter 
5xhool arid t.'io vital role th:it. oral laij£;uaco plri^tC in tue lii'e 
of every ii.dividual.^ T;a ii^ a !^ro(;ram of lanfuace learninn 
wiiich prc::.'Me?: au awareness and er piicisi zee the uscfulner^s of 
la:4*;\iaj;;e ir: *: i f f erei.t ways under varied circuaistatjces. 
This thrce-f aceied oral lai;tf;uaf';e pi^o^^'rani includes: 

1. ti^e coxicenirated orr.j'iiaGis on oral language in 

specii ic oral lancuafio clasoer. on the clenentary 
aiid junior hign cciiool level. The objective is 
to provide ] i-actical learning; experiences in 
speaking and lititening so that students can 
becone proficient in the two-way process of 
c o aii.'iUn ication. 
?. the diffused eicphasis on oral language in the 

lancuace arts classes. The relatior^ship between 
oral lannuan;o skills and written languace skills 
is a vital one. Oral lanGuaGe dcvelopnant serves 
as the underlying base for the development of 
reading achievement. 
5. the expanded oral lanpuace offering in senior 
hi^h school English classes. The goal of this' 
er»;phasis is to create articulate student with 
facility in oral expression sufficient for the 
attaiiiment of social and professional goals. 

The new tooln of con::aunication which technology has provided 
are device: v.i.ich can also make teaching better. Their accept- 
ance in t:-o cla;:.srooni has been slow, however. This is probably 
because of inconvenient access, lack of knowledge of utilization 
an^ , perharr a certain condescension. • The teaching value of 
these tools ij; known, how^.v^er, and should receive considera- 
tion in tne L\od€rn clar:sr(>oin. 
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> .Vi clu:;^^ r\o:': v;t.ul.i ;)0 co::.];](;to without some of the 

Tulv.v.li:io:i - coEmercial , eaucatioi:al arid closec circuit 
Record f3 ari.i. ia:^eii - co:i::::ercial tixid "home-mnde" 
Tai^c-rccoruer cassettes- 

'I'hc\se devicen chould free the teacher from the routine delivery 
Ox eyj>ocitorj' materia] ar^d facilitate tjic c^idonce of student 
] e ami lit:- 

"When the noon is in the i;eventh house, and Jupiter aligns with 
Kar^', and nev; lantTuacc knovled';;e and laethods find their way into 
the clasr>roo::i, perUr.in; ve will witness "the nind's true liberation'^ 
in an era of "harmony and uiiderstaTidinp" , a true "Age of Aquarius," 
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